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73  Viscounts,  72  Barons,  120  imperial 
nominees  from  among  meritorious  publicists, 
scholars,  or  officials,  4  members  elected 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Academy,  and  45  representatives  elected  by 
the  highest  tax-payers.  The  “Lower  House” 
consists  of  464  Representatives  elected  by 
the  people. 

Nominally,  it  is  the  Emperor  who  orders 
dissolution  of  the  House.  Actually,  it  is  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  who,  when¬ 
ever  they  deem  a  dissolution  advisable,  in¬ 
voke  an  imperial  order  for  that  purpose. 
The  Emperor  never  dissolves  the  House 
without  their  request.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  Premier  Baron  Tanaka  had  an  im¬ 
perial  order  for  dissolution  already  prepared 
before  he  went  to  the  House  to  deliver  his 
speech  on  the  Government’s  general  policy, 
for  he  had  anticipated  the  Opposition’s  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  resolution  of  non-confidence.  Such 
is  the  usual  practice. 

THE  CHANGE  IN 
CABINET  IN  1927 

When  last  April  the  Kenseikai  (now  Min- 
seito)  Cabinet  fell  before  the  onslaughts  of 
Baron  Tanaka’s  Seiyukai  party,  the  prob¬ 
lems  at  issue  were,  primarily,  financial  read¬ 
justment  at  home,  and  secondarily,  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  policy  towards  China.  Finan¬ 
cially,  Japan  was  in  an  unfortunate  condi¬ 
tion,  owing  largely  to  the  protracted  post¬ 
war  depression  and  the  great  earthquake  dis¬ 
aster  of  September,  1923.  In  March,  1927, 
the  long  expected  panic  came,  with  many 
bank  failures  and  the  collapse  of  the  Suzuki 
Company,  a  great  trading  house  whose  lia¬ 
bilities  totaled  $250,000,000.  In  regard  to 
China,  the  Kenseikai  Cabinet’s  “friendliness 
policy”  had  been  put  to  a  severe  test  by  the 
growing  anti-foreign  agitation  throughout 
that  country,  and  especially  the  outrages 
committed  by  a  Nationalist,  or  Communist, 
Chinese  general  against  the  British,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Japanese  consulates  and  residents 
at  Nanking. 

When  Baron  Tanaka’s  Seiyukai  party 
succeeded  the  Kenseikai  Cabinet,  it  was  said 
that  the  new  ministry  would  adopt  a  “posi¬ 
tive  policy”  both  at  home  and  in  China,  as 
against  what  is  called  the  “negative  policy” 
of  its  predecessor.  As  soon  as  Tanaka  or¬ 
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ganized  his  cabinet  on  April  18,  he  invoked 
an  imperial  edict  declaring  a  three  weeks’ 
moratorium,  and  also  adopted  a  Special 
Credit  Law  guaranteeing  the  Bank  of  Japan 
to  the  extent  of  500,000,000  yen  for  loans  it 
might  make  to  various  banks  needing  help. 
At  the  same  time  Baron  Tanaka  announced 
that  he  would  take  proper  steps  to  protect 
Japanese  lives  and  property  as  well  as 
Japan’s  treaty  rights  in  China. 

ISSUES  BETWEEN  THE 
GOVERNMENT  AND  OPPOSITION 
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Today,  as  a  year  ago,  the  same  questions— 
finances  and  the  Chinese  situation — are  the 
main  issues  between  the  major  parties.  The 
resolution  of  non-confidence,  whose  present¬ 
ation  by  the  Opposition  caused  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  “Lower  House,”-  was  based  largely 
upon  the  Cabinet’s  alleged  failures  in  those 
two  matters.  The  Opposition  asserts  that 
the  Cabinet’s  financial  policy  has  not  restored 
order  and  stability  as  speedily  as  it  should 
have,  and  that  its  careless  and  unnecessary 
advertising  of  the  “positive  policy”  in  re¬ 
gard  to  China  has  created  uneasiness  and 
distrust  abroad. 

Besides  these  major  problems  there  are 
minor  questions.  The  Government  party 
promises  to  transfer  the  land  tax  revenue 
from  the  national  treasury  to  the  local 
treasuries.  The  Opposition  counters  this 
with  a  promise  to  relieve  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  financial  burden  of  compulsory 
education  by  defraying  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penditures  from  the  national  treasury.  In 
addition  the  Seiyukai  (Government  party), 
whose  strength  lies  in  rural  constituencies, 
promises  state  aid  for  farm  financing,  en¬ 
couragement  of  fisheries  and  forestry,  rail¬ 
road  and  harbor  improvement,  stabilization 
of  the  silk  market,  and  so  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Minseito  (Opposition),  influential 
in  the  larger  cities,  advocates  various  meas¬ 
ures  of  a  nature  to  appeal  to  city  voters. 

The  parliamentary  elections  will  be  held 
on  February  20.  This  will  be  the  first  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  under  the  universal  man¬ 
hood  suffrage  law  adopted  in  1925.  It  is 
true  that  the  same  law  was  applied  to  the 
elections  held  last  October,  but  those  were 
local  elections.  Naturally  much  greater  im¬ 
portance  is  attached  to  the  coming  elections. 
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At  the  October  elections  (which  affected  40 
of  Japan’s  47  prefectures)  there  were  9,- 
153,000  registered  voters,  of  whom  6,835,000, 
or  about  73  per  cent,  cast  their  ballots.  At 
the  coming  national  elections  there  will  be 
12,500,000  voters. 

Japan’s  election  law  has  passed  through 
several  stages  of  development.  From  1890 
to  1899  the  franchise  was  limited  to  thoL 
over  25  years  of  age  and  paying  a  direct 
national  tax  of  15  yen  or  more.  Under  this 
law  the  number  of  voters  was  500,000. 

In  1900  the  property  qualification  was 
lowered  to  a  direct  national  tax  of  10  yen, 
thus  increasing  the  number  of  voters  to 
1,500,000.  In  1920  the  tax  qualification 
was  again  lowered  to  3  yen,  which  increased 
the  voting  population  to  2,800,000. 

Then  came  the  universal  manhood  suff¬ 
rage  law  of  1925,  which  enfranchised  all 
male  citizens  above  25  years  of  age  without 
property  qualification.  This  increased  the 
number  of  voters  to  12,500,000,  as  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Home  Affairs  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1928. 

JAPANESE  PROLETARIAN 
PARTIES 

The  removal  of  property  qualification  has 
injected  into  Japanese  politics  new  elements 
in  the  form  of  four  so-called  proletarian  or 
non-propertied  parties.  These  are  the  Nip¬ 
pon  Nomin-To  (Japanese  Farmers’  Party), 
the  Nippon  Ronto-To  (Japan  Labor-Farmer 
Party),  the  Rodo  Nomin-To  (Labor-Farmer 
Party),  and  the  Shakai  Minshiu-To  (Social 
People’s  Party)  so-called  to  avoid  the  un¬ 
popular  name  of  Shakai  Minshu-To,  which 
is  the  recognized  Japanese  translation  for 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

As  is  apparent  from  their  names,  these 
new  parties  have  much  in  common,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  are  unable  to  pool 
their  resources  and  their  strength  for  the 
attainment  of  their  common  end.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  Labor-Farmer  Party  is  said 
to  be  the  most  radical  of  the  four  parties. 
Its  leaders  are  said  to  be  believers  in  Com¬ 
munism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Social 
People’s  Party  and  the  Japan  Farmers’ 
Party  represent  the  “right”  wing  of  the 
Japanese  proletariat.  Between  the  right  and 
left  the  middle  course  is  followed  by  the 


Japan  Labor-Farmer  Party.  Of  the  four, 
the  Social  People’s  Party  is  perhaps  most 
influential.  Its  leaders  are  Professor  Isowo 
Abe,  of  Waseda  University,  and  Mr.  Bunji 
Suzuki,  President  of  the  Japanese  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor, 

What  actual  strength  these  new  parties 
will  develop  at  the  coming  elections  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  Already  they  have  put  forth 
about  sixty  candidates,  but  few  expect  to 
see  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  elected.  The 
new  parties  are  untrained  in  the  strategy  of 
politics,  they  have  but  scant  financial  re¬ 
sources,  and  they  seem  to  be  prevented  by 
jealousy  or  petty  disagreements  from  co¬ 
operating  with  each  other.  At  the  local 
elections  last  October  their  candidates  polled 
283,000  votes  (only  a  little  over  four  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  votes)  and  only 
28  were  elected  out  of  a  total  of  1,485  mem¬ 
bers  of  prefectural  assemblies. 

Besides  the  two  major  parties,  the  Seiyu- 
kai  and  the  Minseito,  and  the  four  prole¬ 
tarian  parties,  there  are  in  the  field  the  In¬ 
dependents,  who  are  somewhat  more  liberal 
than  the  established  parties;  the  Kakushin- 
To  (Reform  Party)  whose  apparently  high 
motive  is  to  inject  new  ideals  into  Japanese 
politics;  and  the  Business  Men’s  Party, 
whose  membership  is  very  small. 

At  the  October  local  elections  the  votes 
polled  and  the  members  elected  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  parties  were  as  follows: 

Votes  Members 

Party  polled  elect'^’d 

Seiyukai  (Government)  .  2,838,000  714 

Minseito  (Opposition)  .  2,385,568  569 

Independents  .  707,000  162 

Four  proletarian  parties  .  283,000  28 

Reform  Party  .  44,521  7 

Business  Men’s  Party  .  17,000  5 

The  above  figures  are  the  estimate  of  the 
Osaka  Mainichi,  one  of  Japan’s  leading 
newspapers.  The  official  report  credits  the 
Seiyukai  with  a  much  heavier  vote  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  members  elected. 
But  if  the  above  figures  are  accepted  as  an 
indication  of  the  possible  outcome  of  the 
coming  elections,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
government  party  will  win  by  a  rather  small 
margin. 

ANTI-CORRUPTION 
ELECTION  PROVISIONS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  at 
the  coming  elections  will  be  the  enforcement 
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of  the  meticulous  anti-corruption  provisions 
which  are  an  important,  and  perhaps  a 
unique,  feature  of  Japan’s  manhood  suffrage 
law.  If  these  provisions  were  impartially 
and  fairly  applied  to  the  campaign  activities 
of  all  the  parties  in  the  field,  they  would 
probably  go  a  long  way  towards  securing 
“clean”  elections.  But  the  party^in  power 
always  enjoys  a  certain  advantage  in  that 
it  has  behind  it  government  officials  whose 
natural  sympathies  can  be  relied  upon  to 
manifest  themselves  in  moral,  and  in  many 
instances  material,  support  for  their  own 
candidates.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
Japanese  elections  usually  result  in  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  party  in  power.  Naturally,  an 
election  seldom  brings  about  an  immediate 
cabinet  change.  It  is  rather  “accumulated” 
criticism,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  press 
and  the  Opposition  parties  in  the  Diet,  which 
brings  about  a  cabinet  resignation. 

The  anti-corruption  provisions  of  the  suff¬ 
rage  law  are  so  numerous,  detailed,  and  in¬ 
volved  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
them  clearly.  But  the  more  important 
features  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  candidate  is  required  to  make  a  de¬ 
posit  of  $1,000  with  the  election  authorities 
to  prove  his  good  faith.  If  votes  polled  for 
him  do  not  reach  a  certain  number  the  de¬ 
posit  is  not  returned  to  the  candidate.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  irresponsible  candidates  whose  only  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  divide  the  vote  and  thus  bring 
about  the  failure  of  the  promising  candidate 
of  the  opposing  party.  In  Japan,  where 
there  is  no  caucus  system  such  as  that  in  the 
United  States,  any  one  can  announce  his 
candidacy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  embarras¬ 
sing  the  opposing  candidate. 

2.  A  candidate  shall  not  establish  more 
than  seven  offices  nor  shall  he  employ  more 
than  fifty  paid  workers  for  electioneering 
purposes. 

3.  The  campaign  fund  of  a  candidate 
shall  not  exceed  the  figure  obtained  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  total  number  of  registered  voters  in 


a  given  district  by  the  number  of  seats  oi 
representatives  allocated  to  that  district 
and  by  multiplying  the  quotient  by  forty 
sen,  or  about  twenty  cents.  The  average  foi 
the  entire  country  is  estimated  at  about 
$6,000  per  candidate. 

4.  House-to-house  canvass  and  telephone 
solicitation  for  votes  are  prohibited. 

5.  A  candidate  shall  not  entertain  a  voter 
at  dinner  or  the  theatre.  Nor  shall  he  offer 
a  voter  anyrthing  which  will  confer  upon  the 
latter  any  material  benefit.  Nor  is  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  hire  automobiles  or  carriages  on 
the  election  day  for  the  convenience  of  the 
voters. 

6.  In  advertising  his  candidacy  in  new#- 
papers  or  posters  a  candidate  shall  not  make 
false  or  exaggerated  statements  as  to  hi# 
profession,  achievements,  or  career.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  will  be  little  political 
advertising  in  the  press,  because  the  cam-j 
paign  funds  of  candidates  are  too  limited 
to  permit  of  extensive  use  of  this  costlfl 
medium  of  advertising. 

7.  A  candidate  shall  not  offer  any  material 
compensation  to  those  who  make  campaign; 
speeches  for  him,  except  those  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  specifically  for  his  campaign} 
work,  not  exceeding  fifty  in  number.  WitlM 
out  this  provision  a  candidate  may  find  ex¬ 
cuse  to  bribe  voters  in  the  name  of  compeni#i 
sation  for  nominal  speech-making  serviolj 
rendered  in  his  interest.  It  is  unlawful  even, 
to  entertain  such  unpaid  speakers  at  a  din¬ 
ner  which  might  be  regarded  as  luxuriou# 
or  extravagant. 

There  are  many  more  provisions  of  this; 
nature,  but  the  above  will  suffice  to  show 
that  electioneering  in  Japan  is  subjected  to 
a  most  rigorous  surveillance  by  the  authorn 
ties.  They  offer  the  government  party  a 
constant  temptation  to  invoke  police  power' 
to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  activities  of 
the  Opposition  party.  How  the  Tanaka^ 
Cabinet  will  enforce  these  provisions  is  a 
most  interesting  question  at  this  time. 
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